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Schoolhouses are the republican line of fortifications. 
Horace MANN, 


GOOD-BY —GOD BLESS YOU! 


I nike the Anglo-Saxon speech, 
With its direct revealings ; 
Tt takes a hold, and seems to reach 
Way down into your feelings ; 
That some folk deem it rude, I know, 
And therefore they abuse it ; 
But I have never found it so, — 
Before all else I choose it. 
I don’t object that men should air 
The Gallic they have paid for, 
With “ Au revoir,” “ Adieu, ma chére,” 
For that’s what French was made for, 
But when a crony takes your hand 
At parting, to address you, 
He drops all foreign lingo and 
He says, “ Good-by — God bless you!” 


This seems to me a sacred phrase, 
With reverence impassioned, — 
A thing come down from righteous days, 
Quaintly but nobly fashioned ; 
It well becomes an honest face, 
A voice that’s round and cheerful; 
It stays the sturdy in his place, 
And soothes the weak and fearful. 
Into the porches of the ears 
It steals with subtle unction, 
And in your heart of hearts appears 
To work its gracious function ; 
And all day long with pleasing song 
It lingers to caress you, — 
I’m sure no human heart goes wrong 
That ’s told “ Good-by — God bless you!” 


T love the words, — perhaps because, 
When I was leaving Mother, 
Standing at last in solemn pause 
We looked at one another, 
And I—I saw Mother’s eyes, 
The love she could not tell me, — 
A love eternal as the skies, 
Whatever fate befell me; 
She put her arms about my neck 
And soothed the pain of leaving, 
And though her heart was like to break, 
She spoke no word of grieving ; 
She let no tear bedim her eye, 
For fear that might distress me, 
But, kissing me, she said good-by, 
j And asked our God to bless me, 
EuGene Fevp. 


Is it in destroying and pulling down that skull 
as displayed? The shallowest understanding, the 


THE SIERRA MOUNTAINS. rudest hand, is more than equal to that task. 
BURKE. 
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THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY. 


Wuar flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from Heaven so freshly born ? 
With burning star and flaming brand 
It kindles all the sunset land. 
Oh, tell us what its name may be! 
Is this the Flower of Liberty ¢ 

It is the Banner of the Free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty ! 


Behold its streaming rays unite, 
One mingling flood of braided light : 
The red that fires the Southern rose, 
With spotless white from Northern snows, 
And spangled o’er its azure, see, 
The sister stars of Liberty. 
Then hail the Banner of the Free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 


Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom’s flower, 
Shall ever float on dome and tower, 
To all their heavenly colors true, 
In blackening frost, or crimson dew ; 
And God love us as we love thee, 
Thrice holy Flower of Liberty ! 

Then hail the Banner of the Free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty! 

Ottver WeENDELL HovmeEs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A CENT TO SPEND. 


BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


RE there any of the readers of Every OrHer 
Sunpay who have never known the magic 
of that phrase? If so, they deserve sincer- 

est pity; for either “fortune frowned upon their 
humble birth,” or else they belong to that as pitiable 
class upon whom dimes and quarters have been 
lavishly showered. 

To many “children, of a larger growth” there 
doubtless comes back for a moment that thrill of 
exquisite enjoyment as they recall those moments of 
bliss when a fond parent or other friend put into the 
tiny palm the whole sum of one cent to be spent just 
as they pleased. Verily, no millionnaire of to-day 
ever experiences such a sense of riches and posses- 
sion. He, poor man, has tied up his vast property 
in bonds and stocks, while our juvenile friend holds 
his possession in personal property whose entire 
bulk is to be disposed of at one transaction. It is 
pleasant to remember that this is not alone a modern 
custom, but that our parents and grandparents have 
a kindred feeling in this connection. 

“Yes, indeed!” exclaimed one woman with ani- 
mation, in response to the question whether she could 
recall the candies of her childhood’s days, “I do not 
believe anybody has a better memory for them than 
myself.” 
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Does it ever occur to you to wonder how your 
great-grandmother spent her penny 4 Pennies in 
those days were scarce in country places, and some- 
times, instead, an egg was placed in the hand that 
eagerly awaited it, to be exchanged at the country 
store for its value in candy. 

In those days, fifty or more years ago, gibraltars 
held a prominent place in the candy ranks. Hard as 
the rock from which they took their name, a veri- 
table fortress to assaulting teeth, this impenetrability 
doubtless prolonged the pleasure. 


Why were they 
always striped ? 


No one has been able to tell me, 
but all agree to the fact. Peppermint and checker- 
berry were the usual flavors. 

Several years ago a local natural history club 
were “doing” the historic town of Salem, Mass. 
By courtesy of a similar society in that place, at 
noon they lunched within the walls of the Peabody 
Academy of Science. Seated at table, they partook 


of a bounteous repast, surrounded by the denizens 
of the sea. Specimens of fish hung from the walls, 
while mollusks and radiates quietly reposed in glass 
cases at one’s elbow. After dessert each one present 
was presented with a gibraltar wrapped in paraftine 
paper, as a souvenir of the occasion. ‘That was my 
first experience with this kind of candy. ; 

Forty years ago hearts were in mcre demand than 
they are to-day, — candy ones, I mean, — either pink 
or white, with a bow of blue ribbon attached; they 
pleased the eye as well as the taste. Candy dogs 
were another sugared device. 

A peculiar dainty is described by my mother under 
the name of “Eye’s Apple.” It was the size of an 
English walnut, green in color, and such a juicy, 
spicy taste followed the first bite that one’s mouth 
waters now at the thought of it. ‘These, too, were 
procurable forty years ago, Has any reader of to-day 
ever seen or tasted one? My informer thinks them 
obsolete. 

Cocoanut-cakes, gum arabic drops, twisted molasses 
sticks, and chocolates with tiny sugared dots are as 
familiar to-day as to those whose sweet tooth was 
developed many years ago. 

Cockles,—do you know what they were? Did 
they take their name, I wonder, from that curious 
garden product of “ Mistress Mary, quite contrary ?” 
In shape a cornucopia, in color white, red, or yellow, 
about an inch in length, there was one added feature 
unusual in confectioners’ designs, namely, —a slip of 
printed paper with two lines of poetry on it tucked 
inside the candy horn. 

Barley candy is frequently mentioned in those 
days. I confess to ignorance of its appearance and 
taste, but a friend tells me an instance in her own 
experience. A fond uncle, whose taste always se- 
lected the most expensive product of the confec- 
tioner’s art, one day gave his little niece a sum of 
money to spend for candy. She, mindful of quantity 
rather than quality, expended it all for barley candy, 
—a rather cheap commodity, —to the mild disgust 
of her more esthetic uncle, who declined to share 
any part of it with his niece. 

Twenty years ago lozenges held a prominent place 
in children’s esteem. These tiny rolls varied in size, 
according as one’s income enubled him to buy a one- 
cent, two-cent, or five cent roll. ‘The possessor of 
the latter seemed lifted above the rest of us in rank. 


“Loved of the gods” indeed were they who could - 


afford sucha luxury. There was chance to suit many 
tastes in the flavors these rolls afforded. Checker- 
berry, sassafras, cinnamon, peppermint, lemon, orange, 
and cayenne, — what an assortment! Then, too, the 
fact that a roll was equally divided into its parts was 
a matter of esteem in childhood’s eyes. 

We were taught to be generous in those days; and 
a friend tells me how fortunate she used to consider 
one of her playmates whose family numbered but 
three to whom she must offer her cherished sweets, 
while my friend’s household contained eight. 

Such a sense of honor as we had! Sooner would 
we have cut off our hands than have appropriated 
any nioney for sweets not given directly to us. But 
with the bestowal of one penny what dignity and 
importance were ours! The hope of such an event 
kept our eyes as well informed of the state of our 
storeman’s candy jars and boxes as any merchant 
could desire his partner to be of the daily quotations 
in trade. 

Did I wish to make young children observant, I 
would ask them to tell me all the kinds of confec- 
tionery they could see in a moment’s time, and 
encourage their so doing with an occasional cent 
to spend. 


The esteem of wise and good men is the greatest 
of all temporal encouragements to virtue ; and it is 
a mark of an abandoned spirit to have no regard 
to it. BuRKE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW OTTO WAS MADE MANLY. 
[From the German ] 
BY EMILY C. COBB. 
Chapter IT. 


T was true, the gold-embroidered velvet coat be- 
came Otto magnificently. ‘lhe tailor announced 
the fact, and it seemed as if the mother could 

not gaze long enough at her finely dressed boy. 
Papa had in the meantime given the recipe to 
Becher, and was walking uneasily to and fro in his 
study. Without, the darkness began to fall. The 
street lamps were already lighted. ‘The air was filled 
with snowflakes, which whirled about and danced 
merrily against the window-panes. In the apothe- 
cary’s shop the great hanging-lamp shed its light 
over the prescription table. Otto sat at his studies. 
The irregular Latin verbs gave him more trouble 
than eyer. He gazed out over his book into the 
street. From the windows of the opposite house 
brilliant rays of light shone across to him. The 
pretty Bessie was probably busy at her toilet. How 
charming she would look with her little head pow- 
dered, —and how grand he would be with his three- 
cornered hat, his sword, and his curly wig, which 
lay upon the chest of drawers! 

A cloud of happy thoughts hoyered about him. 
But he must collect himself. “His teacher, who dis- 
approved entirely of the masquerade, would be doubly 
severe on the morrow upon any shortcomings. Otto’s 
look wandered dully over the page, but nothing would 
stay in his head. Nevertheless the lesson must be 
learned. He made a violent effort, and forced him- 
self to read aloud; but the strains of the minuet rang 
in his ears, the charming quadrille danced in his 
brain, and in fancy he was with the brilliant throng 
in the ballroom. Certainly their quadrille must sur- 
pass all the others. The minutes flew by; a sudden 
anxiety came over him. He closed his eyes and tried 
to repeat the words, but not a sound escaped his lips. 
From the workroom the father watched him gloomily 
through the little window over the door. That con- 
fused him still more. Ah, even the sums would not 
appear on the slate! He strained his mind to its 
utmost extent. Suddenly the memory of Franz came 


to him. He shuddered at himself; the thoughts with ~ 


which the coming pleasure had filled his mind had 
caused him to forget his poor friend. He tried to 
conjure up the sick room in the miller’s house, but 
the brilliance of the approaching festivities at the 
castle scattered all his thoughts, and banished the sad 
picture. 

The great clock in the hall struck seven, —it was 
high time to dress. Otto sprang up, wondering un- 
easily what he should say to his father when the 
latter questioned him about his studies ; and just then 
the old man with a severe manner entered the shop. 
Fortunately for Otto, the great bell on the shop door 
rang at this moment, and the tall figure of the mayor, 
in evening dress, appeared on the threshold. It must 
be important business which had brought him at this 
late hour Greeting him respectfully, the apothecary 
ushered him into his private room. Otto breathed 
again. The carriages began to roll by on their way 
to the féte. He must dress. He gathered up his cos- 
tume te hasten to his room, when the shop bell rang 
again and the miller entered. The father came out 
of his room a moment, to excuse himself on account 
of his visitor, and as Becher was not in the shop, 
told Otto to do up the prepared medicine and give 
it to his cousin. 

As Otto looked at the careworn face of the miller 
he seemed to himself a perfectly cold, heartless fellow; 
but even now it was with difficulty he turned the eur- 
rent of his distracted’ thoughts into a feeling of sym- 
pathy for the sick one. And yet, perhaps this was 
the last time he might send a greeting to his friend; 


and how fondly he had ‘always loved his Franz. Had : 


he suddenly changed into another being? He was 
in despair. And now it seemed to him as if the miller 
read this guilty feeling in his eyes, in his soul, and 
this fear confused him more and more. Hastily he 
wrapped up the bottle of medicine in paper, and gave 
it to the miller, stammering a few incoherent words, 
and flew up the stairs to his chamber. An uneasy 
feeling of anxiety and foreboding filled him; he 
realized for the first time how far the frivolity and 
giddiness of his nature had carried him, — so far that 
he doubted his own heart. 

Over the dark market-place the carriages of the 
guests rolled on their way to the castle. Now his 
toilet was completed, and he regarded himself with 
satisfaction in the glass. His fond mother, who had 
come quietly up the stairs, stood quite dazzled at the 
magnificent young master, in whom she hardly recog- 
nized her Otto, and carefully put the finishing touches 
to his dress, while she gave her darling all kinds of 
good adyice as to his deportment. With true mother’s 
pride she led him down to his father, and even he 
could not repress a smile of satisfaction at the sight 
of his child, the boy looked so beautiful in his bril- 
liant dress. Otto flew to his father excitedly, gave 
him a parting kiss, and rushed away through the 
shop over across the street to the superintendent’s. 
His parents saw him enter the lighted hall and dis- 
appear. Becher, who was busy in the shop, threw a 
surly look after the departing boy, and muttering be- 
tween his teeth something about “monkey play,” 
expended his ire upon the herbs which he pounded 
in his mortar. 

With his little three-cornered hat under his arm, 
Otto entered, with a graceful bow, the parlor of the 
parsonage, approached the lady of the house, and 
kissed her hand respectfully ven the stern super- 
intendent smiled in a friendly way at the pretty boy, 
from his armchair by the fire. Bessie stood busy 
with her costume before the brilliantly lighted mirror, 
How daintily the powdered hair, and dress looped high 
with roses, became her, and with what a charming 
courtesy she returned Otto’s greeting! He was speech 
less fromi delight and embarrassment. His pulses 
beat rapidly, and a bewildering sensation of rapturous 
joy filled him. The superintendent reminded them 
it was time to start. Otto had never felt happier 
than at this moment. He heard a cough behind him, 
turned, and looked into the agitated face of old 
Becher, who stood in the open doorway of the room. 
Never had the man seemed more repugnant to him. 
Becher stammered forth a few words of apology for 
his sudden and unannounced appearance, and beck- 
oned imperatively to his young master, who obeyed 
the summons reluctantly. Outside the door he whis- 
pered a few words in Otto’s ear, at which the latter 
turned deadly white. He felt all eyes directed toward 
him, and stammering a few incoherent words, left 
the room and the house. : 

-He found his-father in the shop in such a state of 
agitation as he had never seen him in before. His 
hand trembled and his face was deadly pale, as he 
took from the prescription table a bottle, — the medi- 
cine for Franz. : 

“You have given the cousin the horse medicine, 
wretched boy! Only one spoonful and the sick boy 
dies. Oh, my God; what have you done!” cried 
the father, wringing his hands. | 

Otto stood, white, speechless, with trembling knees, 
before the table. The miller must have reached home 
by this time; perhaps all was over. His hair rose 
in horror. He was the murderer of his Franz, his 
friend. He grew dizzy, his senses left him. Becher 
entered the shop, and cast a malicious look at father 
and son. “I knew it would come some time,” his 
whole manner seemed to say. “A carriage is not to 
be had,” he said shortly. 

“Then I will go on the ten minutes past eight 
train,” cried the apothecary. “Bring me my cloak.” 
He hastened into his study. The clock pointed 
already to eight, — it was a matter then of moments. 
Otto suddenly came to himself; he saw clearly that 
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his father could not reach the train in time, that he 
was the only one to whom it was possible. If the 
train should be delayed, that was the only hope; he 
knew that. 

At once he was decided; hastily he snatched his 
hat, and was about to rush out. At this moment his 
mother entered the shop; she saw his intention. 

“What are you going to do, child? It will be 
your death in that dress.” 

But Otto would not stop; there was not a moment 
to lose, —he only could help. He rushed through 
the door which led to the courtyard, tore off and 
dashed to the floor velvet coat and laced hat, and 
seized his old hat and jacket which hung on the nail, 
thrusting his arms into the sleeves as he ran. Before 
his mother could reach the door he was already at 
the end of the yard. He leaped over the hedge into 
the street. In the distance he heard his mother call- 
ing, but without pause he tore down the street to the 
railway station. He could see the fiery eyes of the 
approaching locomotive glowing in the distance. 
The alarm signal in the station sounded; he heard 
the rolling and rushing of the nearing train. 

Like a madman he rushed along the dark, deserted 
street. Now the train stopped at the station, but he 
knew it would be for only a moment, and put forth 
all his strength to accomplish the remaining distance, 
only a few paces down the hilly street. The train 
was already in motion, but he still hoped to be able 
to reach it. He reached the station, rushed across 
the platform onto the track. The men shouted to 
him to get off the rails, but he heard nothing. On, 
on! In despairing leaps he tore after the train, but 
the distance grew greater and greater between him 
and the great black iron serpent which glided before 
him. In deadly exhaustion he fell down upon the 
track. 

(To be continued.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAITHFUL SNOWFLAKES. 


TO MY DAUGHTER. 


Ay hundred lonely snowflakes 
Came softly to the ground, 
They looked first at each other, 
And then all looked around. 


7 7 > Figg, Saein ata) 
= “ A useless task we ’re trying, 


Exclaimed a lazy flake, 
“Tf greater were our forces, 
Some progress we could make. 


“The living bulbs now sleeping 
Beneath the barren mold, 

Without a warm protection, 
May perish in the cold.” 


“But let us do our duty,” 
A little snowflake said, 

“ And others soon will aid us, 
By our example led.” 


Then other countless numbers 
Came marching into place ; 
Each flake with care and order, 

From cloudland’s misty space. 


Old Winter’s mantle covered 
God’s germs left to its care, 

While to his myriad creatures 
Was taught a lesson rare. 


Be faithful to our duty, 
Just do those things we can, 
And we shall see our fellows 
Fulfilling all God’s plan. ; 
Lucius C. Wusr. ° 


Poetry has been to me its own exceeding great 
reward , it has given me the habit of wishing to 
discover the good and beatiful in all that meets 


and surrounds me. COLERIDGE. 


For Every Other Sunday 
IN WINTER WOODS. 


BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


OY is adecided observer of nature, though only 
twelve years old. His home is in the country, 
and I suppose that gives him an extra advan- 

tage. Nature studies are quite charming to him, and 
he is a most entertaining companion. 

A stroll in the woods on a winter day will send 
the blood tingling along our yeins, and strange as 
it may seem to some children, we find many things 
+o instruct and interest us. 

We find as the winter days lengthen that the bark 
of the trees brightens; that the sun makes the willow 
stems red and yellow, and that pussy-willows are 
very fuzzy. The woodpeckers are seen and heard, — 
bluebirds too, — and when the midday sun is warm, 
robins hop out of their cedar-swamp houses. 

And we find too that rabbits are numerous as 
February advances, and Roy has discovered that they 
have changed their summer coat of yellow-brown to 
a winter garb of grizzly-gray. If a gray squirrel or 
chipmunk crosses our path he knows it and speaks 
about it; mentions some point that I may not have 
seen, or tells something about the squirrel. We find 
that the-chickadee is very much at home, that the 
yellow-hammers come in pairs, that caterpillars 
begin to crawl out, and that squirrels are seemingly 
yery happy. The partridges too we find in our win- 
ter walks. They make themselves beds in the soft 
snow, where they burrow for two or three feet. 

Roy is almost always in advance in quick seeing. 
It was he that noted the skill with which the wood- 
pecker will keep on the other side of a tree from you. 
Round and round he will go, and when you think 
you have him, he just isn’t there. It was he too 
that found that the evergreens begin to look dull in 
February, and that the ice on the river was broken, 
showing the water black and cold. This led him to 
tell his mother that he thought skating dangerous 
this month, even though the air was cold. 

There is one very noisy bird that we find in the 
woods. It is the bluejay. Such heaps of talking 
and chattering as he appears to indulge in, and so 
much scolding and quarrelling and putting to rights, 
that Roy thought the day wasn’t long enough for 
him to do it all. The snow-birds we have decided 
are our most beautiful winter birds, so sombre and 
peaceful; so. bright and cheerful, chirping through 
the storm, sheltered on some safe twig. 

One day, after a light fall of snow, Roy was quite 
sure he had discovered the toe-nail marks of a fox, 
I do not believe when he is a man he will ever care 
to waste his precious time hunting down a defence- 
less fox safe in his forest home, for the great sport 
of doing it. He is learning that animals have rights 
as well as boys and girls, men and women. He 
would no more think of torturing or rendering un- 
comfortable his cat or dog, or the cow and horse in 
his father’s barn, or any other animal, than he would 
hurt himself. 

Do you wonder that he is a boy that whistles mer- 
rily, or that he is an entertaining companion, or that 
his teachers and friends think no one quite so nice 
as Roy? Perhaps I ought to tell you that Roy’s 
home is in New England, for in some parts of our 
country one would not find in winter woods what he 
finds. 

It is a delight to note the changes that are con- 
stantly going on, and winter is not without its charms. 
Besides, the training in observation, coming in to 
closer touch with nature, unlocking her storehouses 
and sharing her treasures, are of priceless value. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


CRADLE SONGS OF THE 


WINDS. 


No IT.— The West Wind. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 

Sort is the cheek of my Dear, 
Soft as a rose and as red; 
Brown are her laughing eyes, 
And a flower of gold is her head, 
Nod little head, all a golden shower, — 
I’m coming! I’m coming to steal my 

flower. 


Gay is the laugh of my Dear, 

Gay as a bird’s and as sweet, 

Gay is the little song 

Sung by her twinkling feet. 

Pause while I whisper the mystical 
word, — 

I’m coming! I’m coming to steal 
my bird. 


Sweet is the kiss of my Dear, 

As the honeyed heart of a flower, 

Where the little brown bee sips 

And dreams in a golden hour; 

Kiss me but once — then sleepily 
close, — 

I’m coming! I’m coming to steal 
my rose. 


For Every Other Sunday 
KATHIE’S SUMMER OUTING 


BY 


ATHIE McLEAN was “half 
k through ironing,” so she said 
to herself by way of encour- 
agement, for Kathie was fond of set- 
ting up imaginary little mile-stones 
all along her busy pathway to mark 


her progress, and thus make her work 
seem lighter; and when the “half” 


M, A. DEANE. 


“HERE WE COME!” 


Kathie in their delightful rambles 
about the place, and often insisted on 
wheeling Charlie in his carriage, when 
she thought Kathie must be tired. 

Never before had Kathie enjoyed 
so much of the sweet freedom of the 
country, and the children seemed to 
enjoy everything to the utniost of 
their capacity. They wandered 
hither and thither, breathing the pure 
air, basking in the sunshine, and 
drinking the clear spring water. 

They explored the mysteries of the 

- Jungle, gathering pleasant mementos 
from the growing things, mingled in 
such wild profusion; they rested 

_ sweetly in Spring Vale, and played 
games and told stories in Quiet 
Hollow. 

With a little aid from Kathie, when 
no other visitors were present, they 
expanded their chests, and practised 
lessons in calisthenics and in voice 
culture at Lake Dale and Hoffman 
Glen. a ; 

They stretched their limbs and 
strengthened their muscles clamber- 
ing about the rough steeps of Woolley 
Bluff, and made lively impersonations 
and mimic speeches at Shontz Dell 
(so strong had been the impression 
made upon them by the recitations 
of the inimitable Miss Shontz). 

What pleasant hours they spent at 
the tabernacle at Mrs. Smith’s recep- 
tions for the camp-children, where 
that genial teacher gave not only her 
voice, but her time and strength and 
subtle art to their amusement and 
instruction ! ol 

How they loved to linger in the 
background and listen while Professor 
Pease sang on the cottage piazza in 
the early twilight, and coaxed from 
his guitar the softest and sweetest of 
melodies! i 


was done, she worked and sang with 


fresh energy, remembering that an- 
cient aphorism, “The last half of a task is the 
shorter one.” 

But it was oppressively hot and sultry that morn- 
ing, and the basket had been piled unusually high 
with clothes. It seemed to Kathie that there really 
was no end to the tablecloths, curtains, shirts, collars, 
pillow-slips, sheets, and children’s clothes, which, one 
after another in swift succession, she unfolded from 
their damp packing, and bent over, with the hissing 
hot iron, until they fairly shone. 

Kathie had one grievance; and as the ache in her 
back grew harder and her feet seemed about to 
burst with pain, this grievance came to the front 
aggressively, in spite of her true heart and willing 
hands; ‘*Why does not mamma make Hester do 
some of the hard work? She is old enough, I am 
sure, to ‘lend a hand’ once in a while.” 

Just as she straightened herself up and took a long 
breath, after a vigorous struggle with the two refrac- 
tory ruffles on Hester’s white dress, a carriage drove 
into the yard, and the rich Mrs. Fitzgerald alighted 
and came into the little sitting-room, where Mrs. 
McLean sat sewing. Kathie could hear, now and 
then, a word or two, enough to understand the pur- 
port of Mrs. Fitzgerald’s visit. She wished to engage 
a good girl to take care of her children while at the 
encampment at Lithia Springs Park. 

“Could it be,” Kathie thought, her heart nearly 
standing still, ‘‘that she was to have the chance of 
spending three weeks at that delightful summer 
resort ?” 

She listened with strained nerves for her mother’s 
answer, It came in tones clear and decisive, — 


“Yes, she may go; though I scarcely know how 
to do without her. I have been thinking, however, 
for some time, that Hester must be broken in to 
more of the hard work, she is like an untrained* 
colt, and a bit wild, withal; but I will embrace this 
opportunity to break her in, and try to give Kathie a 
little easier time in the future. You know how it is, 
the eldest daughter is apt to have rather more than 
her share of work for a few years.” 

As the lady departed, she heard her mother say, 
“You will find Kathie faithful; you can always 
trust her.” 

Ah, what a balm for the sore spot in Kathie’s 
lately rebellious heart! How the iron flew now over 
the remaining pieces! And what a hugging and > 
kissing mamma was obliged to submit to when she 
came to tell Kathie the news (*), and what a lively 
hubbub filled the house for the next two days, which- 
was all the time Kathie had for preparation for her 
summer outing! And how swiftly the cars sped over 
the road on that lovely August morning, when she 
joined the Fitzgeralds on their way to the Springs! 

Kathie found her charge a beautiful little trio, 
with which she fell in love at first sight. The eldest 
was a daughter, scarcely seven years of age; the 
other two, boys, aged respectively two years and 
four years. But as she had always been accustomed 
to the care of children, Kathie found no difficulty in 
adapting herself to their needs. 

Bessie was a thoughtful child, beyond her years, 
and aided much, though all unconsciously, in the 
care of the two little boys, Tommy and Charlie. 
Young as she was, she was companion and friend to 


From some perch on the steep hill- 
side, they liked to look down upon the prim rows 
of white tents gleaming in the sunlight, the tempo- 
rary dwelling-places of three or four hundred people. 

Occasionally they called on some of the camp chil- 
dren, whose acquaintance they had made in a very 


- informal and unconventional manner ; and they dearly 


loved to watch the. “camp baby” (Rev. Robert C. 
Douthit’s, Baraboo, Wis.) as she sat propped among 
the cushions of her little carriage, taking a pleased. 
survey of the beautiful surroundings, or gurgling 
her complete satisfaction in the passing horses and 
carriages and people, as they went to and fro in 
delightful procession. 

-They often sat undér the walnut-tree, where 
Colonel Sobieski and the valiant “twenty ” faced the 
camera, and offered themselves (in miniature) to the 
great cause of true social enjoyment, or rather, to 
the friends of said cause. . 

Sometimes, in company with a few congenial 
young people, Kathie took the children on long 
rambles in the wood, gathering immense bouquets 
of goldenrod, yellow daisies, magnificent ferns and 
grasses, and many other beautiful denizens of the 
wood, putting them in great jars of water near their 
tent, and making the whole place rejoice in their 
wonderful loveliness. 

They all enjoyed the stillness and quiet of the 
deep woods, and often spent hours among the great 
trees, wreathing their hats with beautiful flowers” 
and leaves, making fancy baskets and frames, or 
gathering nuts, wild plums, and wild crab-apples, the 
fast-ripening haws, and the delicious fruit of the man-— 
drake, and a variety of other good things to eat. 
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All the children, as well as their mentor and care- 
taker, grew rosy and healthy in this free outdoor 
life, and happy and good in the general atmosphere 
of peaceful purity which pervaded the place. 

In the evenings Mr. Folsom gave excellent enter- 
tainments at the tabernacle, with the stereopticon, 
which were yery attractive to the children, not 
excepting even Charlie, and which Kathie enjoyed 
wonderfully. He had beautiful illustrations for 
“Maud Muller,” and that strange weird poem of 
Edgar A. Poe’s, “The Raven;” ‘The Chariot 
Race” from Mr. Wallace’s “ Ben Hur;” and many 
other rich and racy things. 

It was Kathie’s first awakening to the value of 
good illustration in opening the comprehension to a 
true understanding of the best literature. She had 
many a taste also of the literary and ethical feasts 
which were daily spread for hundreds, sometimes 
thousands, of people. 

Her mind was. greatly enlarged by hearing those 
masterful efforts in oratory, those powerful presenta- 
tions of graye and important living themes, which are 


the most remarkable feature of the yearly assembly 
at Lithia Springs. 

Altogether it was a rich feast of fat things for 
our young friend Kathie; and she returned home 
refreshed and strengthened for her work, her mind 
enriched, and her affections hallowed by the experi- 
ences of the last few weeks. 

Hester had learned in her. absence to iron and 
cook, and not only are Kathie’s tasks made lighter, 
but they both derive great enjoyment and blessing 
from working together; and often the house re- 
sounds with the music of some lively song learned at 
Lithia, or with merry laughter over some delightful 
reminiscence of Kathie’s summer outing. 


Meditation is the life of the soul; action is the 
soul of meditation ; honor is the reward of action: 
so meditate, that thou mayst do; so do, that thou 
mayst purchase honor; for which purchase give 
God the glory. QUARLES. 


SUMMER IN WINTER. 


TuHoucn, wrapped in quiet dreams, the gentle flowers 

Beneath the frosty turf are slumbering ; 

Though stormy Winter, stern and cruel king, 

Strips bare the thorny shrubs and lonely bowers 

Of all their bloom, though in the evening hours 

No happy bird flits by on silent wing, 

And sings till wood and dale seem listening ; 

Though earth is chilled by death’s unfeeling powers,— 

Yet in my heart so dear a picture glows, 

Of leafy dells and rills and waving fields, 

That sunlight o’er the dreary landscape steals, 

And flowers seem to blossom from the snows. 

’T is thus in life that memory reveals, 

’*Mid all our storms, some scene of sweet repose! 
Ernest W. SHURTLEFF. 


MEXICO 

HERE are few great countries of which so 
little 1s heard, but whose history 1s so full of 
romance, as Mexico. When that soldier of 
fortune, Cortez, landed on the shores of the “ Mexique 
Bay,” in A.D 1519, he found existing there a great 
empire with a high degree of civilization. It is an 
exciting but tragic story how Montezuma, the Aztec 
king, was overthrown, his palaces plundered, and 
his subjects slain by a mere handful of European 
adventurers. Ina very few years this ancient order 

was set aside forever. 

The subjects of Montezuma were mighty builders. 
Vast ruins of temple-palaces, raised on high terraces, 
and earth pyramids, remain to this day, often oyer- 
grown by dense forests and cane-brakes. In their 
gloomy depths the explorer is startled by huge idols 
of carved stone and grotesque imagery, covered with 
characters which Jearned men are only just decipher- 
ing. This ancient people had a very exact calendar 
and a system of hieroglyphics. Their government 
was highly organized; they also had regular posts. 
Silver and gold were so abundant as to amaze the 
covetous Spaniards; and the country was then prob- 
ably richer and more populous than it is to-day. 

Mexico is named after Mextli, the Aztee god of 
war. The worship by the natives of their deities, with 
long, unspeakable names, was cruel in the extreme. 
In the galleries of the South Kensington Museum, 
England, you may see casts of their great altars, on 
which hosts of human sacrifices were offered ; while 
in the British Museum are the sacrificial knife and 
mask used for their hateful rites. After the Spanish 
conquest the Aztecs became Christians; but to this 
day they still retain a strong trace of cruel, repulsive 
superstition. 

To-day the government is a Federal Republic, —a 
United States in little. There is a President, a Sen- 
ate, and a House of Commons, all in due form; but 
the climate and the national character incline to ease, 
and much of the law is never put in force. The 
Indians form one third of the population. Still there 
is progress. Over nine thousand public schools have 
been opened, there are now thirty-seven thousand 
miles of railway, and companies are being formed 
every day to open up and develop the enormous 
riches of the country. 

The port of Mexico on the Atlantic coast is Vera 
Cruz (see illustration), a busy town, and very charm- 
ing when seen from the sea; but it lies low, and is 
often a pest-house of the dreaded vomito, or yellow 
fever. 

From Vera Cruz to Mexico is two hundred and 
sixty miles, and the train takes twenty hours, as 
there is one steep ascent all the way. The lower 
slopes are hot and tropical, but higher up it is 
splendid. Haciendas, or high-walled farms, are scat- 
tered about, with large herds of cattle. These farms 
are little castles of defence against brigands. At 
Cholula is a vast ruined pyramid thirteen hundred 
feet long and one hundred and seventy feet high. 
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The city of Mexico is seventy-five hundred feet above 
the sea, but is situated in a marshy basin, surrounded 
by volcanic peaks. Always seen above the city is 
the great towering cone of the voleano Popocatapetl, 
eighteen thousand feet high (see illustration). Close 
at hand (see bottom of illustration) is the large 
shallow lake of Tezcuco. ‘There are many others, 
salt and sulphureous. In one of these are the famous 
floating islands, called chinampas, which are luxu- 
riantly cultivated, producing abundant fruits and 
flowers for the city’s use. 

Mexico is supplied with water by aqueducts many 
miles in length, while tunnels and canals through 
the mountains carry off floods from the great lakes. 
The Rio Grande is the greatest river in Mexico. 

The cathedral of the capital (see illustration) is 
stately and richly carved, but earthquakes and earth 
tremors have shaken its columns and walls. Within, 
it is splendid with altar railings and large lamps of 
pure silver. From Mexico a famous avenue and 
park lead to Chapultepec, where once stood Monte- 
zumas’ palace. We illustrate a fine statue to Col- 
umbus on this road. 

The Mexican character, like the Spanish, is serious 
and proud, but also hospitable and generous. ‘The 
women have often great beauty. The young men 
wear gold-embroidered clothes and large sombrero 
hats. In wet weather they have a garment called a 
“ »oncho,” —a thick, gayly striped blanket with a slit 
in the centre, through which the head protrudes. 

Mexican saddles are formidable structures of wood 
covered with velvet and brass, and the rider has 
enormons gilt stirrups with cruel spurs. We give 
specimens of some of the national costumes. 

The great wealth of the country is metallic. Silver, 
gold, copper, and quicksilver are exported. 

Silver ore seems inexhaustible. The San Luis 
Potosi mine has a world-wide fame. We show a 
gallery ina silver mine and miners at work, and a 
convoy of soldiers guarding the precious metal on 
the way to the government mint. 

The vegetable world is richly represented. Among 
forest trees, mahogany, logwood, rosewood, and ebony 
are frequent; among shrubs, cotton and indigo; 
while among frnits, the banana, cocoanut, coffee, 
sugar-cane, vanilla, and pepper abound. The maguey, 
or agave, is a common road-side plant. From it a 
national drink called “ pulque” is made; when fresh 
it is sweet and harmless, but when fermented it is 
dangerously strong. 

Birds and insects are notable and numerous. We 
give illustrations of the gay trogons and the lovely 
gem-like humming-birds, smaller than many butter- 
flies, and even more brilliantly colored. Among 
reptiles we show two, the horned toad and the great 
newt called the axolotl, found in warm volcanic lakes. 
Ugly as they are, they are both harmless. 

The Mexicans are great cattle raisers and splendid 
riders. Horses are innumerable and run wild. Eyen 
beggars ride. Large and sure-footed mules in pack- 
trains climb the mountain passes; but one can now 
ride behind the “iron horse”’ from New York to 
Mexico and Vera Cruz. Thus nation is bound to 
nation by vital bonds of human industry and mu- 
tual aid. 


Taste is the next gift to genius. LOWELL. 


OUR BIGGEST FISH. 


Wuen in the halcyon days of eld, I was a little tyke, 

T used to fish in pickerel ponds for minnows and the 
like ; 

And oh, the bitter sadness with which my soul was 
fraught : 

When I rambled home at nightfall with the puny 
string I’d caught! 

And oh, the indignation and the valor Id display 

When I claimed that all the biggest fish I’d caught 
had got away ! 


Sometimes it was the rusty hooks, sometimes the 
fragile lines, 

And many times the treacherous weeds would foil my 
just designs ; 

But whether hooks or lines or reeds were actually to 
blame, 

I kept right on at losing all the monsters just the 
same — 

I never lost a /itile fish — yes, I am free to say 

It always was the biggest tish I caught that got away ! 


And so it was when, later on, I felt ambition pass 

From callow minnow joys to nobler greed for pike 
and bass ; 

I found it quite convenient when the beauties 
would n’t_ bite, 

And I returned all bootless from the watery chase at 
night, 

To feign a cheery aspect, aud recount in accents gay 

How the biggest fish that I had caught had somehow 
got away ! 


And really, fish look bigger than they are before 
they “re caught — 

When the pole is bent into a bow and the slender 
line is taut, 

When a fellow feels his heart rise up like a dough- 
nut in his throat, 

And he lunges ina frenzy up and down the leaky 
boat ! 

Oh, you who ’ve been a-fishing will indorse me when 
I say 

That it always 7s the biggest fish you catch that gets 
away ! 


*Tis eyen so in other things— yes, in our greedy 
eyes 

The biggest boon is some elusive, never-captured 
prize ; 

We angle for the honors and the sweets of human 
hfe — 

Like fishermen we brave the seas that roll in endless 
strife ; 

And when at last, when all is done and we are spent 
and gray, 

We own the biggest fish we ve caught are those that 
got away. 


I would not have it otherwise; ’tis better there 
should be 

Much bigger fish than I have caught a-swimming in 
the sea ; 

For now some worthier one than I may angle for 
that game — 

May by his arts entice, entrap, and comprehend the 
same ; 

Which, having done, perchance he’ll bless the man 
who’s proud to say 

That the biggest fish he ever caught were those that 
got away ! 

Hucene Fiery, 
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THE WRECK OFF THE LIFE-SAVING 
STATION. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 


EEPER SPINNEY was in the boat-room at 
the life-saving station, and, lantern in hand, 
was looking over the surf-boat, saying in a 
mufHed tone, “She may be needed this very night! 
And she’s all right, allright!” Faithful keeper, he 
said something like this every night. Then he went 
upstairs, and glanced into the sleeping quarters of 
the crew. Six wooden cot-beds were ranged along 
the two sides of the low room. Under the army 
blankets upon these beds were several unconscious 
forms, and a succession of snores attested the fact 
that though oblivious, they were all vigorous. 


He halted in the little entry between the sleeping 
quarters and his own room, uncertain which way to 
turn. Standing there alone, the burden of responsi- 
bility settled more heavily upon his broad shoulders. 
He thought sympathetically of the keepers of the 
life-saving stations of the United States, now over 
two hundred and fifty in number. He thought of 
them in their little fortresses, from which they fought 
the power of the sea tumbling on the Atlantic coast, 
breaking ‘against the Pacific coast, or rushing at the 
sandy line of the Gulf States. Then his thouglits 
went up to the Great Lakes, whose waters were 
watched by only fifty keepers and their crews. 

“Tt is a pretty big stretch of service,” he said to 
himself. 

He now turned toward his room. The keeper's 
room was opposite the crew’s sleeping quarters, 
simply furnished, and yet the desk there signified 
that this was not an ordinary apartment, but the 
head man of the establishment here sat in state and 
did his writing. He set his lantern down on the 
floor, and himself in a chair at the desk. Then he 
lifted its lid. 

“What’s this?” he murmured: “Oh, my diary!” 
He opened it, and lifting his lantern, read an entry, 
—“Up at Jim Morrison’s. To a stranger up there 
I said no.” He closed the book, shut the desk, and 
sat thinking about the stranger to whom he said 
“ee no.” 

The keeper and Andy Badger, one of the surf- 
men this season, but at work then on the Morrison 
farm, were down in a field, when one of the summer 
boarders approached them. j 

“Tt is the man they call Naylor, —rich,” whispered 
Spinney. “Yes, rich as a nabob.” 

Nabob Naylor was very agreeable. He chatted 
about the weather, the sea, the run of mackerel off 
the coast, and the life-saving station that Spinney 
had charge of, though closed just then. Then he 
pulled a dainty flask out of his pocket and a silver 
drinking-cup. First he offered the wine to Keeper 
Spinney. 

“No, I thank you.” 

“Indeed!” said Naylor. 

He turned to Badger. 

“But you will?” 

The eyes of the young man had been fastened on 
the keeper, and as Badger declined the cup that 
sparkled in the sun, he used the very words of 
Keeper Spinney, —“ No, I thank you.” _. 

“What! a teetotal set in this neighborhood ?” 

“T can’t say that, squire,” said the keeper; “ but I 
must keep on the safe side.” x 
“ Andy Badger soon sauntered away, and the sum- 
mer visitor and the keeper were left by themselves, 
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“You will pardon the question,” said the visitor, r 


courteously, ‘but why did you refuse my wine ? 
Can’t you keep on the safe side? You look strong.” 

“Squire,” said the keeper, again using a title that, 
deserved or not, seemed the natural expression of 
one desiring to honor another, ““mebbe I can; but 


‘no ‘can’ about it; I know when I am really safe. 


That is so much for myself; and now, did you notice 
that young man? Perhaps you didn’t; but we 
who summer and winter here think Andy is easily 
influenced; and anyway we all have an influence, 
and I want mine to tell just right every time. Who 
can say? Iam keeper now, and shall be, I dare say, 
next season; and he, Andy, may be under me. It is 
a responsible place. I want my own head level, and 
the head of every man under me. That is right, 
isn’tit? You’ve got a boy?” : 

“Oh, yes!” 

Nothing more was said. The two men separated. 

Keeper Spinney recalled this as he looked at his 
diary, the night he came into his room, lantern in 
hand. He stayed here till the hour came for the 
arrival of. the two surfmen out on their long beach 
patrol. Two were sent out, and. the two arrivals — 
went upstairs to hide away as soon as possible, each — 
under the army blanket on his bed. 
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The night wore away. It was long after eleven, 
and Keeper Spinney sat alone in the room at the 
_ life-saving station that was parlor, sitting-room, and 
kitchen for the crew at the station. Now and then 
he looked up at the clock that, stamped U.S. L.-S. 8. 
(United States Life-Saving Service), showed two 
hands very near the midnight hour of meeting. He 
also gave glances at the barometer that had been in 
a “falling” mood for some time. Suddenly the door 
opened, letting in a wild gust of wind and a crowd 
of small raindrops, and also admitting surfman 
Andy Badger, who had been patrolling the northerly 
half of Long Sands. 

“A wreck!” shouted Andy. 

“Where? where?” cried the keeper. 

Without waiting, though, for an answer, Keeper 
Spinney sprang from his chair, and rushing tu the 
stairway leading to the crew’s quarters, yelled, ‘ All 
hands turn out!” 

Then he chased his voice echoing upstairs, and as 
he rushed overhead, again bawled, “ All hands turn 
out!” 

There was a commotion under the army blankets 
at once. These went to right and left, and the surf- 
men sprang into their clothes speedily. ‘lhere was 
a race for the boat-room; and here Keeper Spinney 
was on hand, holding up his lantern and roaring, 
“Open boat-room doors! Man the beach-wagon !” 

Every man in the life-saving crew knew his place: 
_ There were frequent drills in life-saving work, and 

as if soldiers, the men knew just where to place them- 
selves, and obeyed orders without question. The 
beach-wagon went with a rush out of the boat-room, 
and then down upon the sands. And not far away 
was a vessel in need. 

Rocket after rocket was cutting its fiery way up 
into the sky, and each one said, “ Just here is a poor 
vessel in trouble!” 

“We are coming!” shouted Keeper Spinney, as if 
catching an actual appeal. 

The beach-wagon came to a halt opposite the 
wreck. Each surfman knew what he was expected 
todo. The wagon was provided with pieces of life- 
saving apparatus, and the surfmen were expected to 
handle them in order. 

One man took out the breeches-buoy, and another 
removed the gun, while a third tossed out sand-anchor, 
pick, and shovel, and two others took out the shot- 
line box. The sand-anchor was quickly buried, and 
to it was attached the shore end of the line that was 
to go to the wreck. ‘The keeper had loaded the shot- 
line gun, and the moment a rocket went up, its glare 
marking for one hasty moment the location of the 
wreck, away went the shot-line from the mouth of 
the little cannon; and would it fall over the wreck ? 
Would those on board promptly seize it, and make 
sure of this one chance of safety, carefully hauling it 
through the sea ? 

“Feel anything? Feel anything, any of you?” 
asked the keeper, as if it were a doctor at work and 
searching a sick man’s wrist for any sign of pulse. 

What a suspense ! 

“Aye, aye; they are pullin 
joyously. 

“ Hoo-ror!” shouted Andy Badger, 

Yes, the rope was going through the water, not 
rapidly, but steadily. 

Next to the shot-line went “the whip” of endless 
line, and that in turn took out the hawser. One end 
of this went over a wooden frame, or “crotch,” and 
the sand-anchor held fast the shore-end of the hawser, 
while those on the wreck secured their end to the 
ship, guided by the directions on a tally-board that 
went off with the hawser. 

_ “So far so good, boys!” cried Keeper Spinney, 
encouragingly. 

Aboye the uneasy ‘ea, now ran from shore to the 
vessel a stout hawser, and below it hung the endless 
line. A circular cork life-preserver, from which hung 
eanyas breeches, was attached to the hawser, a block 
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"1”” cried a surfman, 


called “a traveller” making the attachment. The 
endless line seized the block-strap, and theu as the 
surf-men hauled on the line, the so-called ‘ breeches- 
buoy ” began its journey to the wreck. 

“Can’t see a thing beyond our lanterns!” cried 
one of the crew. 

“No,” said Andy, “but you will have enough to 
do feeling things, very soon, or I am mistaken.” 

Andy’s word was prophecy. ‘The breeches-buoy 
could not be pulled out farther, and then the crew 
knew that it had come to the journey’s end, and was 
receiving a load. 

“Theyre twitching the line,’ shouted Andy. 
“ They ’re ready for us.” ‘ 

“ Haul away!” ordered the keeper. 

Slowly, steadily, the breeches-huoy made its way 
across the water. Nobody could see anything be- 
yond the circle of light thrown out from the lantern- 
centre. Confronting the crew was a wall of darkness 
through which broke the roar of the surf, washing 
up to the feet of the men in great patches of white 
froth. Into the darkness stretched the rigging of 
the life-saving service; ropes that went out in faith, 
but would they bring back anything # 

Suddenly, into the lantern-circle of light came a 
dark mass of something. 

“ Here she comes!” cried a voice. 

“T see it!” said another surfman. 

“Stiddy, stiddy, men!” cautioned the keeper. 

Up to the brave workers now slid the breeches- 
buoy, and out of it struggled — a boy! 

“Tf here ain’t a boy!” shouted Andy. 
where you bound ?” 

“Tet — me — get my voice.” 

“Give him a chance to breathe,” advised the keeper. 

“That ride — tired me,— but I’m — much 
obliged —”’ 

“What is that thing out there, anyhow ?” asked 
a surfman. 

“My father’s ship!” said the boy. 

“Ready, cap’n!” Andy was saying. 
ready to go agin!” 

The breeches-buoy was ready for another journey, 
and off it went, Then back it came. 

“It’s a man, this time,” was Keeper Spimney’s 
thought. 

“Flullo, father!” shouted the boy. 

“Ts that so, father and son?” asked the keeper. 
“You two will make good company, then. You had 
better go up to the station — where the light is, up 
there. You will find a good fire, and you make 
yourselves to hum till we come. We will be up 
there soon.” 

The party of two went off to the station, and the 
brave rescuers stayed on the sands to complete their 
work. All on board “father’s ship”? were soon 
brought ashore, and were guided to the life-saving 
station. 

“You don’t know me,” said the owner of the 
wrecked ship, following Keeper Spinney into the 
boat-room. “I owe you a good deal, and cannot 
put my gratitude into words. Don’t you remember 
me?” 

The keeper held his lantern up to the man’s 
face. 

“This ain’t Squire Naylor, our summer visitor 

“Yes, it is; and I want to tell you, too, how much 
good that talk we had has done me. You spoke 
about your influence, and I thought about my boy. 
See here!” } 

He held up a flask. 

“JT carry that with me, but it is always empty. 
Just to carry it round, empty, you know, sort of re- 
minds me.” 

What a happy night that was in the life-saving 
station! The surfmen’s cook made the stove do its 
best, and the odor of hot coffee soon filled the living- 
room. 

“A late supper, or early breakfast,” said the cook, 
“just as you please. ‘All hands on deck!’” 


“Bub, 


“ She ’s 
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HELEN’S SACRIFICE. 


(Youne ConrriBuTors.) 


In the western part of a certain country there was a 
terrible panic. Few people had clothes enough, and many 
had nothing but rags. The number that died from star- 
vation during a week was startling. Jn the East things 
boomed, and so people sent barrels of provisions and 
clothes, thus doing good. 

On a cold November day, a girl about fifteen sat in her 
room, her eyes filled with tears. She was evidently 
thinking of something sad. She rose and paced up and 
down, saying, as she did so, ‘‘Poor Uncle Jack and 
Aunt Nellie! What will they do to clothe Anna and 
Fred?” 

Her face brightened as she reclined upon her bed. 

‘I know!” she said in a happy tone, ‘‘Iknow! Iwill 
go round and see how many barrels of clothes and food 
I can get for them and others.”’ 

She at once dried her eyes, and put on her well-worn 
coat. 

While she 1s getting ready we will find out something 
about her. She was a tall, well-built girl, with a dark 
complexion, and dark eyes overshadowed by rich dark 
eyebrows and Jashes. Ter hair was like a raven’s wing, 
it was so black. She was not particularly handsome, but 
looked as if she were refined and good. Her father had 
been an inyalid for about two years. They were com- 
fortable, having a house they could call their own: but 
Lilla could n’t have all she wished for. She wished for 
a new coat, but the money had to go toward paying 
taxes. 

Well, she immediately went to the house of a friend 
who was quite wealthy. 

‘‘ Hallo, Lilla!’’ cried Helen. “ Won’t you come in?” 

“No, I think not, Helen. I came on a charitable 
errand.” 

“T can’t help you,’’ she said snappishly. 
money [ get is going toward a new dress.” 

* Why, you just had one a few weeks ago.” 

‘‘T know, but I am tired of that.” 

‘Well, you’ll regret it; it’s for the Western people.’ 

Lilla went down the steps; and she did not think so 
much of Helen as she did before. The next place was at 
another friend’s, who was poor in comparison with Helen. 

‘Why, Lilla, dear, won’t you come in?” 

‘No, Alice, thanks ; Iam on a charitable errand.’’ 

‘© Well, maybe I can help,” returned Alice, 

“Well, my uncle and aunt wrote that they didn’t 
know where their next meal was coming from, and the 
children were almost frozen for want of clothes. I 
thought you might haye something. Their neighbors 
are in the same fix.” 

‘Poor things! I will look directly.” 

She came back soon, bringing two warm dresses, a hat, 
coat, etc. 

“Just the thing, you darling. Do you know, I just 
went to Helen’s, and she said she was saving her money 
for a new dress.’’ 

‘‘Saving ! when she told me when she wanted a new 
dress she went and asked her father for the money, and 
he gave it toher!’’ And Alice sighed. 

“Thank you twice over,” cried Lilla. And a happy 
feeling came to Alice’s heart which she had never felt 
before. 

So Lilla got enough for three barrels. 
money, with which she bought food. 

Next day Helen went out, and all the friends she met 
told her how much they had given for the Western people. 
‘This made Helen feel rather small, for nearly every one 
was a great deal poorer than she was. 

When she reached home she went to a box, and from it 
she drew a roll of bills, enough for a new dress and coat. 
She gazed at them, then turned and ran across the field 
to Lilla’s house, ran in without knocking, and bumped 
against the maid in her hurry upstairs into Lilla’s room, 
Then she threw the money at Lilla’s feet, and said, 
“Take it for charity; I wish to give something,” and 
burst into tears. ‘I —I didn’t mean to g-g-give you 
such an an-answer. Lilla, I will help them by sending 
them something every month.” And Helen dried her 
tears and went home, feeling happier than ever before. 

The things were received just in time to save two 
lives. 
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A. Marion Hoimes. 
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: Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor greets you all again, and asks a hearty 
enjoyment of the stories and pictures in this numLer. 

Ah! There is some one who does not seem to be 
happy. “Tis Florinda; you know her; she goes to 
the West Orchid Sunday School, Maine, and is one 
of the best and brightest members in it. “ Well, 
Florinda, what is the mattter? ‘The Editor in his 
Kasy Chair does not like to see sad faces. Something 
strange has happened, surely. ‘Tell us.” 

“Oh, Mr. Editor, I don’t like to talk out before so 
many boys and girls.” 

“They are all friends, Florinda. Let us hear your 
tale of woe. Perhaps we can help you.” 

But Florinda blushes and hangs back. The Editor 
has a way of getting what he wants, and finally the 
story comes out, poured into his private ear. 

It seems that this young lady of fifteen years has 
been under a cloud ever since Christmas. She planned 
to do something for the West Orchid Sunday-School 
tree, and thought she was snubbed. Her feelings 
are sensitive, and she has shed many tears. Accord- 
ing to Florinda’s story, the whole world is against 
her, particularly the West Orchid Sunday School, 

She will never go to Sunday School any more, — 
“no never;” she can’t understand why people act so. 

Knowing others in the West Orchid town and 
church, we got the facts at once, and before we sepa- 
rate the Editor must tell the truth about this mourn- 
ful case. 

Florinda is like many other girls; she is too quick 
and suspicious. It is true that she was asked to take 
a certain part in Mrs. Wiggin’s “The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol;” and it is true that she was asked to give 
it up to some other girl and take another part; all 
this distressing history is true. 

But the facts are, that Alferina Mascot chanced to 
go,home to West Orchid for Christmas, from Boston. 
She is a student at the Emerson School of Oratory ; 
she has many friends, and they wanted her to do 
something in the Christmas-tree affair. Of course 
her fine voice and training fitted her for just the 
part Florinda was to have. The committee, com- 
posed of John Jones, Peter Pilkins, and Roderick 
Rogers, three sober and diligent young men, never 
dreamed of any offence. Miss Alferina Mascot seemed 
to them a Queen in the drama, to whom all would 
gladly yield. Indeed, they were willing she should 
take every part and dazzle generally. 

Alas! Florinda rebelled. She was not. willing to 
give her part up,even to the Boston student of oratory. 
It was urged that Miss Mascot had read before the 
mayor of Boston, at a banquet. ‘That fact had no 
value in Florinda’s jealous mind; a plan was.a plan, 
and a promise a promise. So the hard-hearted com- 
mittee, through Peter Pilkins, who said he never 
saw such uppishness in his life, told Florinda that 
she must give way to the star from Boston. The 
whole town wanted to hear her and see her; and 
more than that, Kast Orchid, North Orchid, South 
Orchid, Orchid Centre, Orchid Corner, and Orchid- 
vale would surely pour in if Miss Mascot were an- 
nounced. 

Hence these tears of Florinda! 

She retired with a handkerchief to her eyes. 
was several days before the tree. 

The Editor is asked to give judgment, and to heal 
the broken-hearted, if possible. That is difficult. 
But we face the case bravely. 

Gentle friends, (if you will allow the Editor to put 
his thoughts into a brief speech, or sermon), this 
harrowing history of Florinda and her Christmas 
“snubbing,’ is one of many similar cases. Texts can 
be found everywhere. Yes, wherever boys and girls 
play, study, and work together; wherever men and 


That 


women set up homes and make society, there tears. 


fall over hurts and offences, real or fancied. ven 
ministers have been known to grow angry at imagi- 
nary personal wrongs, and say they would never play 
any more with some other minister. 

Now, young people. be sensible. Tf you want a 
happy, honorable pathway through life, do not be 
envious; do not grudge others that which belongs to 
them. No one can hurt you but yourself. Do not 
think too highly of yourself. Rejoice when your 
friends are honored. 

Florinda was wrong. She had no cause to think 
herself “snubbed.” We have advised her to go back 
to Sunday School and forget the whole thing. What 
do we learn in our classes wiser than this 4 

“ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a 
city. 


Lee iy ts Oe 


LAWRENCE, KAN, 


Dear Mr. Epiror, —I had a great deal of fun last 
summer, although we did not go away. I had a very 
nice time on the Fourth of July. Quite a number of 
children and grown-up folks went on a picnic on the 
campus of the university. I was burned more than 
usual. I would light a cracker and hold it in my hand, 
and then I would get interested in something the boys 
were doing, and the fire-cracker would go off in my hand. 
In the evening all the people who had fireworks let them 
off, and it made a brilliant show. One time we drove to 
Leavenworth, about thirty miles from Lawrence. We 
went in our buggy. We started from here about six 
o’clock in the evening. As the sun was setting, a lark 
stood on a post about nine feet from the road, and just as 
we were opposite him he sang. I have never heard any- 
thing so thrillingly full of beauty. Ever since my dear 
dog, Roland, died I have been wanting a Scotch collie. 
We saw one in Colorado the summer before last. The man 
who owned her is a real Scotchman, who talks with an 
accent. He gave us his address, and we intended getting 
a puppy from his dog; but his dog was stolen, and has 
never turned up. We gota Scotch collie from Chicago 
in July. Papa goes outdoors in the evening and says to 
Laddie, — that’s the dog’s name, — “ Laddie, go get the 
paper.’’? And Laddie hunts for it until he finds it. He 
jumps over a hoop when the lower rim is as high as he is. 
He sits down when he is told to, and*when in that posi- 
tion lies down if commanded to do so; and then he rolls 
over when told to, When I say “Speak!” he barks. 
If something is thrown, he runs after it and brings it 
back. But the funniest thing is to see him say grace. 
He sits on a chair beside me at table (spoiled dog!) ; and 
before we give him anything we tell him to say grace, 
and he bows his head down on the table in the most wor- 
shipful attitude. In August we visited friends living 
about five miles from here, taking Laddie with us. While 
we were there our family and two young ladies from the 
place went fishing at Deichmann’s Crossing. I know that 
Kansas is a beautiful State, but I never saw anything so 
pretty. On one side are sandstone banks; and these the 
river has hollowed out so that there seem to be vast caves. 
They are really not at all large, but they give enchant- 
ment to the place. I crawled down on a ledge which was 
about a foot wide. Water was below me, and behind me 
the bank rose three feet. I dropped my line into the 
water, My cork began to bob; I gave a pull, and landed 
the fish behind me. Then I climbed up, and saw a perch, 
glittering with white scales. Of course I expected to 
catch many more, but all of us together only caught a 
few little catfish. So when we went home I was the only 
rejoicing one. My fish was cooked for breakfast; it had 
no bones; its flesh was very good, and every one had a 
taste. I send with this letter a picture of the place, which 
I think would be pretty foran Every OrnEer SuNDAY 
illustration. It ‘ought to be labelled, ‘Scene on the 
Wakarusa, Eastern Kansas.” 

Your friend, ConsSTANCE CARRUTH. 

DrAr Epiror, —I saw in your paper letters written 
by children my age, so I thought I would write you one. 
IT hope you will find my anagram and enigma worth print- 
ing. I like very much to work out your puzzles and read 
the stories. [ am ten years old, and am in the fourth 
grade, and so I enjoy reading your papers. 

Berra L. MCLELLAN. 


[We have received a letter from Lulu Barden, of Bar- 
nard Memorial, Boston, giving some additional words 
from the transposition, ‘‘Martineau.’’ It is too late to 
publish anything more about this particular word; but 
we invite all the young people to bend their minds to 
the new word which was given in the last number, 
“ Constantinople.’’] 


CONCEALED CAPES. 
. Timidity. : 
. A musical instrument. 
. A bright prospect. 
. To take outward observation. 
. One of the months, 
. A fish. 
. A contest. 
. A notable man. “UR 


CONDUC e 


CHARADE. 


My first, a name to give a boy, 
For in it is a sound of joy. 

My next should be a place quite neat, 
Where one can get good things to eat. 

My whole, a bird we love to see 

When spring brings blossoms on each tree; 
For then he sings a roundelay 

To cheer our hearts each passing day, G. F. S. 


ANAGRAM. 
Warp ignh ot Ogd, dan eh ilw] ward ghin ot ouy. 


Liuoyp RosBrErtTs. ~ 


t 
ENIGMA XXYV. 

I am composed of sixteen letters, 

My 6, 7, 9, is something to wear on the head. 

My 2, 14, 15, 16, is a small mountain. 

My 10, 11, is the opposite of ves. 

My 5, 14, 10, is to be avoided. 

My 1, 7, 8, 13, is something animals cannot do. 

My 2, 3, 12, is the opposite of cold. ; 

My 6, 4,9, is a small house. 

My whole is one of the ten commandments. + 
Berrua L, McLELLAN. 

‘ 


ENIGMA XXVI. 


I am composed of twenty-four letters. 
My 2, 14, 17, 16, 15, is twice four. 
My 1, 6, 3, 19, 14, 15, is a narrow passage of -water. 
My 17, 19, 15, 8, is an entrance. 

My 3, 5, 14, 17, 21, is to rule, 

My 7, 22, 19, 11, is to listen. 

My 23, 22, 8, is to behold. 

My 24, 22, 19, is another name for the ocean. 

My 18, 2, 6, is the opposite of dry. 

My 7, 19, 14, 18, is frozen rain. 

My 4, 19, 21, 8, is another name for a weather-cock. _ 
My 9, 19, 12, is what a boy is sometimes called. 

My 11, 10, 19, 20, is a highway. 
My 3, 10, 18, is to propel a boat. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 9. 
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Enigma XXI. 
the Mayflower. = 
Enigma XXII, Judge not, that ye be not judged. . 
F 


| 
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Luitu RoBERTs. 


The Pilgrim Fathers who came over in 


Anagram. A paper for the Sunday School and the 
home. : 
TWISTED TREES. ; 

1. Cherry ; 2. Hickory; 3. Elm; 4, Bamboo; 5. Apple; — 
6. Magnolia; 7. Walnut; 8. Palmetto; 9. Chestnut; 
10. Olive; 11. Poplar ; 12. Aspen. 
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Uprightness in every station, benevolence to all | 
mankind ; sympathy in the woes of the distressed 

and the gladness of the joyful; sincerity, cosrienyl 
charity, forbearance, — all these contribute to the . 


glory of God. F. W. P. Greenwoop. ; 
q 
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Marcuine Prays. This is a most attractive vol- 
ume, filled with music and words for little children. 4 
The plays have been prepared by Grey Burleson, — 
and the music by Frank E. Saville and Kate L. 

Brown. Added to these riches are over a hundred — 
pictures, vignettes, etc., from drawings by L. J. 
Bridgman. It will thus be seen that the book is — 
full of original matter. Not only that, but what is | 
offered will prove helpful and satisfactory. The — 
words are taking for children, the music is bright — 
and fitting, and the illustrations are, as the Yankees — 
would say, “cute.” ‘There are twelve of these plays. 
One half of the music is by Miss Brown, who will be 
recognized by all our readers as a frequent contrib- — 
utor to Evpry Oruer Sunpay. This book ought 

to prove a happy companion for the mother at home, — 
teaching and amusing the children, and also for the — 
kindergartner in her daily work. 


BOOK-TABLE., 


(Boston: Alpha Publishing Company. pp. 86. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25.) 
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